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education can properly be called a science. Much depends upon
what we mean by a science. The usual correlate of the word
"science" is the word "art." The object of a science is the
extension of knowledge, whereas the object of an art is to get
something done: thus we should say that chemistry is a
science, and agriculture an art. But chemistry and other
sciences have been so successfully applied to agriculture that
we have come to speak of the latter as a science. We are aware,
however, of a difference, and the difference may be expressed
by saying that chemistry is a pure science, and agriculture an
applied science. We should thus use the terms art and applied
science synonymously. If, then, we are to speak of a science of
education, it is an applied science, and among the pure sciences
to which it is beholden are psychology and physiology.
The scientific If by saying that the study of education
study of education is a science we simply mean that it should
in America involve systematic thought, no possible
harm can ensue. But if we have in mind
the maxim that" science is measurement," as it clearly is in the
case of the mathematical and physical sciences, and as it is
more than ever in the biological sciences, we must be more
cautious. The cultivation of educational research in this sense
has, as we have seen, gone to its greatest lengths in America,
and an American writer is quite justified in saying that his
country has become " in a unique sense the home of educa-
tional science," and that "there never has been a writer bold
enough to attempt the fiction that Europe has a science of
education.'*1 The most pronounced feature of the study of
education in America is its "objective" and quasi-mathemati-
cal character. "Can it be measured?" is the universal question
concerning anything educational. Not only general intelli-
gence, but skill in arithmetic, and handwriting, and com-
1 C H. Judd, The Unique Character of American Secondary Education,
p, 57.